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How to Make an Opera. 


A DIALOGUE AT THE HOUSE OF M. SCRIBE. 





[We translate the following from the Journal pour 
Rire, where it forms the Prologue to a clever travestie of 
Meyerbeer’s recent opera, 1’ Etoile du Nord.] 

M. MeyerBEER.—I should like a libretto for 
a comic opera, having for its subject the amours 
of the Czar Peter the Great and the vivanditre 
Catherine. 

M. Scrise.—The subject is a little ambiguous ; 
but nothing so easy as to purify this sort of liaison 
by a marriage 4/’ Opera Comique. First let us 
find our three acts; nothing so simple: in the 





first, Peter the Great, simple ship carpenter, 
loves Catherine, simple vivandiére; in the se- 
cond, Peter the Great, in the tumult of camps, 
continues to loves Catherine; in the third, Peter 
the Great, in the bosom of grandeurs, always 
loving Catherine, decides to marry her. 

Let us occupy ourselves, if you please, with 
the first act; ’tis the only important one ; good or 
bad, the public is obliged to see the following acts; 
the second, because it has seen the first; and the 
third, because it has seen the other two. 

We say then that Peter the Great, simple car- 
penter, loves Catherine, simple vivanditre ; here 
we have (1) a chorus of carpen- 
ters assembled at the rising of the curtain; (2) 
a grand aria for Peter’s declaration to Catherine ; 
(3) a finale of carpenters, ¢ afergnd time assem- 
bled to conclude the act. “Now tell me what you 
wish to add to these three pieces. 

M. MEYERBEER.—Several things: in the first 
place, I should like to introduce in the first cho- 
rus a chanson or ballad, like that in la Dame 
Blanche. 

M. Scrise.—Nothing so easy: 


the motive for: 


we will bring 
in some chocolate or cake merchant, who shall 
offer his refreshments and his gay refrains. And 
then ? 

M. MrEyYERBEER.—I should like also a wed- 
ding, like that in the first act of Macon. 

M. Scrise.—Nothing so easy ; we'll celebrate 
the wedding of one of Peter’s companions. 

M. MrEYERBEER. — With an arietta for so- 
prano. 

M. Scrrpe.—Expressive of the bride’s beating 
heart: tic tac, tic tac! 

M. MeyerBeer.—And a drinking song for 
the basses. 

M. Scrise.—Chorus of drinking guests: 
glu, glu, glu! It’s done. And then ? 

M. Meyerseer.—We must now find some 
means of opposing to these tender accents some 
military song, like that of Max in le Chalet. 


glu, 


M. Scrise.—Nothing so easy: a troop of re- 
cruiters, beating the drum, shall break into the 
midst of the wedding. 

M. MeYEerBEER.—I have in my head a duet- 
tino buffo . . . . in si bémol. . . 

M. Scrise.—Goed, the fright of the nuptial 
pair: the lot shall fall upon the bridegroom him- 
self, as in le Val d’ Andorre. 

M. MEYERBEER.—I have also a grand aria di 
bravura in /a major... .. 





M. Scrine.—Very well: the hero or heroine 
can go in the place of the bridegroom, as in de 
Soldat Laboureur. 

M. Meyerserr.—lIf there were some way 
also to bring in some vocalizations for the grand 

roulades repeated in the way of 
echo, a rivalry between the soprano and the clar- 
inet, as in the Siréne ? 

M. Scripe.—Nothing so easy: we assist at 
the departure of the hero or heroine; he or she 
puts off in a boat (the boat has something mari- 
which always makes a sensation at the 
Opera Comique), and the farewell songs grow 
gradually fainter and fainter, as in the Adieur du 
Matelot. Is that all? if 

M. MeyYersBeer,—I really am afraid I am 
abusing. .... 

M. Scrinr.—Noat At as yoy- see what’ that 
costs me. 

M. MeyerBEER.—Well then, I should like to 
find some way to interpolate here a characteristic 
song, a national melody, like the Spanish air in 
the Domino Noir; one more, one less, ’twill mat- 
ter not a great deal. 

M. Scrise.—Mon Dieu! if it does no good, it 
can do no harm. Do you want to have it Span- 
ish, this air ? 


time, 


M. MeyerBEER.—I should prefer to have it 
Cossack. 

M. Scrise.—lt is all the same. Well, a horde 
of these barbarians shall invade the village, sing- 
ing a war hymn, as in Tamerlan; the hero or 
heroine even may put them to flight by the vigor 
of his arm, as in the Brasseur de Preston, or by 
the sweetness of her song, as in les Diamants de 
la Couronne. 

M. Mryrerbeer.—I prefer the sweetness of 
the song ; there will be something for the soprano. 
It is more than I asked for; you are really most 
obliging. . . . . but how are you going to work 
to put in order all these situations ? 

M. Scrise.—Nothing so easy: lend me your 
hat; good. . . write now the name of each air on 
a separate piece of paper. . . Very well. . . put 
them now in the bottom of the hat, shake them 
up well, draw them one by one, and call them 
out with a loud voice, while I write to your dicta- 
tion. 

M. MeyerBEeR calling, M. Scribe writing — 
No. 1, Song of the laborers; No. 2, Grand aria 
of declaration; No. 3, Duettino of fear; No. 4 
War hymn; No. 5, Wedding song; No. 6, Mili- 
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tary song; No. 7, Farewell echoes. ... . that’s 
all. 

M. Scrine.—That classifies itself marvellously 
well! you have a happy hand. 

M. Meyerneer, (perplered).— Where am 
i re 

M. Scripe.—Ilow! 
my tour du chapeau? 

M. MEYERGERR, (recovering himself).—But, 
after all, admitting that here is some sort of order, 
how will you connect such opposite situations as 


Do you not understand 


these together ? 

M. Scrine.—Nothing so easy: by the process 
du militaire. 

M. Mreyersrer.—Militaire ! what's that ? 

M. Scripe.—lIt is this: you want to oppose 
the tumult of the camp to a pastoral scene; the pea- 
sant who happens to be upon the stage, turns to 
the side scenes and cries out :—“ Heavens! I see 
a militaire ! 

A muffled roll of drums from the orchestra: the 
chorus for five minutes keeps inquiring : 


“ Ah ! who then is this militaire?” 
The drums roll crescendo in the orchestra; the 
peasant cries: 
“T recognize this militaire!” 


These few words and the sound of the drum 
have awakened the bellicose ideas of the public ; 
the transition thus contrived, the thing is done, 
the militaire may enter. 

M. Meyerserr.—And think you that will 
suffice for the intelligence of the public ? 

M. Scrinr.—Ah, mon Dieu! for it the impor- 
tant thing is not to comprehend, but to be amu- 
sed ; besides, if a comic opera contained common 
sense, the opera would not be comic. 

M. Mrverneer,8(perplexed.)—What do I 
hear! ... 

M. Scrine.—Naive as a musician ! 

M. MEYERBEER, (recovering himself.)—And 
how much time will you require to put all that into 
verse ? 

M. Scrinr.—A few hours scarcely; time 
enough to collate my mirlitons ! 

M. MrYerbeer.—What do you mean by your 
mirlitons ? 

M. Scrine.—I see that I must explain to you 
again: 

You have heard of the Fair of Saint Cloud; 
you know that every year there is an astonishing 
consumption there of mirlitons adorned with de- 
vices ; hitherto this consumption has been attribu- 
ted to the poetical and musical tastes of the Pa- 
risians. No such thing: it is young writers, aspi- 
ring to the honor of bearing my name in their 
pieces, who, by my orders, buy up en masse all 
the mirlifons of the Fair. They affect all day to 
make a joke of it to turn away suspicion ; but, 
when the night arrives, each conspirator comes and 
deposits his mirliton upon the editorial altar ; there, 
under my eyes, these instruments are classed by 
specialities, according to the subject treated by the 
devices; thus we have some for all situations: 
pastoral mirlitons, mad mirlitons, melancholy mir- 
litons, amorous mirlitons, nuptial mirlitons, &e. 
When the time comes to use them, to connect 
these devices together into large pieces of poetry, 
we have recourse a second time to the four du 
chapeau. Ah! the hat! the hat! ... Robert 
Houdin draws omelettes from his hat; I, I draw 
comic operas from mine! .... 





From Chorley’s ‘‘ Modern German Music.” 


The Beethoven-Festival at Bonn, 1845. 


(Concluded from last Number ) 


The great music by Beethoven, performed in 
Beethoven’s honor, at this Beethoven Festival, 
under the conduct of Drs. Spohr and Liszt, con- 
sisted of his Mass in C in the Minster, his Missa 
Solennis and Choral Symphony, his Overture to 
“ Coriolan,” his Symphony in C minor, his piano- 
forte Concerto in E flat,—‘ Adelaida, ”"—the song 
of the Seraph from his “ Mount of Olives,” and 
the Finale to his “ Fidelio.” 

To descant on the larger portion of these works 
would happily be now a most superfluous labor. 

+ 7 * * * * + 


It was at Bonn that many—myself among the 
number—came to know Beethoven’s “ Missa 
Solennis”—by being for the first time present 
at a correct performance of that stupendous 
musical work. "Many among the listeners, pro- 
bably, had attempted, by perusal, trials on a small 
seale, and other such expedients, to approach it ; 
but the best of these contrivances is insufficient, 
let imagination be ever so quick, or science 
ever so ready. If “seeing is believing,” how 
much more in Music is “hearing, knowing !”— 
The mind’s ear will go far, but the body’s ear 
goes further. There is more fancy than truth in 
the poet’s assurance, that— 


“ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter . ... .” 


I remember, at the first performance of a 
great work, asking its composer if he himself 
was satisfied. ‘“ It sounds well,” was the answer, 
tears of emotion being in the speaker's eyes. 
The reality, for him, had proved better than the 
imagination. When the converse happens in 
Music,—when the idea outstretches beyond the 
bounds of practicable and pleasurable execution, 
sense of failure is apt painfully to predominate 
over sympathy with aspiration. 

In some measure, such must be the impression 
produced by the “ Afissa Solennis”—but only 
so far, I think, as*the deafness of Beethoven, 
and the rugged temper exasperated by his 
malady, led him to defy every proposition of 
change or reconsideration, and to treat every 
remonstrance made by his executants as so much 
puerile folly. It is hardly possible to conceive 
such a vocal execution of this Mass, as implies 
ease to the singers, and power on their parts to 
attend to the expression of the music, instead of 
stifly contesting for the notes, and taking the 
passages by force. The chorus that is to exe- 
cute the allegro con moto, “ Et vitam venturi,” 
which winds up the “ Credo,” with one of the 
most harassing codas ever dreamed of, should be 
composed of soprani as brilliant as Grisi, of con- 
traltt as powertul and rich as Alboni, of tenors 
as vigorous as Duprez and as flexible as Rubini, 
and of basses as sonorous and as mordant as 
Lablache. Even then, its perfect execution, as 
regards time, tone and accent, would demand 
unslumbering watchfulness and effort; and we 
have no assurance that the effect would in any 
respect correspond with the preciousness of the 
materials brought together, or repay the almost 
torturing self-renunciation of the executants. 

A point or two in this Mass are open to 
exception, in respect of the composer's idea.— 
The second coda to the “ Gloria,” which en- 
feebles the effect of the magnificent close—the 
too theatrical roll of drum and trumpet, in the 
« Dona,” which emphasize the petition for peace 
by suggesting the neighborhood of war—may 
be instanced as among the eccentricities of Beet- 
hoven’s late compositions, the nature and limits 
of which it is so well should be studied and 
defined. But need the clearest admission of 
these and a few other such specks and dispro- 
portions impair our enjoyment of that which is 
glorious and spiritually sublime in this work ? 
So far from this, the mind that is once con- 
tented to leave irreconcileable contradictions un- 
reconciled, is far more free to believe, to appreci- 
ate, and to take delight, than the one which is per- 
petually on a tip-toe strain to place false and 
true, incomplete and complete, within the same 








halo of sanctity, from mistaken ideas of re- 
verence and humility. Whereas Admiration has 
only to add to, to perfect, and to vary its 
knowledge —to wait for clearer light, not to 
receive that which its instincts have at first 
rejected — Affectation must be ever retracing 
its steps, searching out by-ways, proclaiming 
crooked to be straight—and hard, soft—and 
false, true; until life and heart, and even the 
power of really loving and of wholly believing, 
are lost in the process— 


“ And nought is everything, and everything is nought.” 


And, supposing that what has been said in ob- 
jection is admitted to the very fullest extent,— 
supposing that we do, because we must, own the 
presence of crudity, incompleteness,—of arrogant 
mistake, even—in the later works of Beethovefi 
—supposing us to have declared that the strange, 
fierce, introverted life into which Temperament 
and Trial drove him, has left its traces on his 
utterance in Art, what then ?— Does this make 
the glory of what is glorious, the truth of what 
is true, less glorious or less true? His “ Afissa 
Solennis,” will always stand as a marvel—as a 
colossal work, planned on a scale by many a 
cubit grander than its writer’s Mass in C—yet 
still of the same order of architecture. 

These two Masses, indeed, are alone among 
Catholic music.* They bear the marks of no 
epoch of Art—of no fashion in theology.— 
There is nothing of chord orthodox or chord 
heterodox in them—very few traces of those 
Shibboleths, the tendency of which is to degrade 
those using them from sanctity into sanctimo- 
niousness. A touch or two of the ecclesiastical 
chant may be found in the “ Benedictus” 
of the Mass in C, but none are to be detected 
in the “Missa Solennis.” If the canonical 
intervals and harmonies exist, the effect is not 
there. There is not a-touch of cope or cowl, 
— of the passionless eye, pinched-up mouth, or 
slack sliding step belonging to any religious or- 
der of any chureh-period, in Beethoven when 
he lays his gift on the altar; —as little is there the 
slightest mundane suggestion or emotion calcu- 
lated for one instant to disturb the solemnity 
of the hour and the sanctity of the place in his 
Mass music. On the contrary, we may through- 
out it discern an earnest and intense devotional 
spirit, for the expression of which all existing 
means of utterance were too small and _ limited 
—a faith, claiming the beavens for its temple, 
and the elements for its ministers — laying hold 
of every power which modern science and dis- 
covery had revealed — bowing not only soul and 
body, but brain also, in lowliest adoration. — 
Surely this is something greater and truer, more 
intensely and _ spiritually devotional, than the 
finest arrangement of tones Gregorian or Am- 
brosian, — than the most skilful piece of writing 
alla Capella or alla Palestrina. 

The amount of nobility and beauty cast without 
effort into forms entirely new which is contained 
in this “ Missa Solennis” cannot fail to arrest and 
enchant even the moderately cultivated listener 
when he first hears it. Setting aside the ample 
proportions and melodic richness of the ideas of 
the “ Kyrie,” the distribution of the solo voices 
at the very outset of the movement, so free 
without being formless, gives an effect of vast- 
ness; space, and limitless resource, such as we 
feel in those cathedral temples, where amongst 
arch and aisle, and clustered columns, the sense 
of confinement and boundary is lost. Observe, 
again, how this grows, spreads, receives new de- 
velopment and new light, without anything like 
perplexing intricacy, at the words, “ Christe elet- 
son,” in spite of what may be called the secularity 
of the triple rhythm, which, so far from being 
mystified, is brought into the most distinct promi- 





* Not less catholic in tone—not less devotional in feel- 
ing—not less distinct from any Protestant or secular 
music by their composer — are Mendelssohn's “ Convent 
Motetts,”” and his “ Ave Maria,” and his “ Lauda Sion. 
There, as everywhere else, he did his best, like a true 
man and like a true artist who will do nothing that he 
cannot do well. But, in idea and in fancy, there is n0 

ssible comparison betwixt the two writers. We may 
say “ Handel and Beethoven:” we cannot say “ Beetho- 
ven,” and any newer composer. 
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nence by the pizzicato of the stringed instruments 
with which the fempo is marked. 

In the “ Gloria, ” again, the expression of the 
sudden and sonorous piano, on the words “ et in 
terra pax,” is as unexpectedly thrilling as though 
Pergolesi and Handel, and a hundred more 
writers, had not used in the same place a similar 
exchange of strong for soft music. The ear 
may at first be distanced by the many modulations 
into remote keys, which this “ Gloria” contains, 
ere it is allowed full satisfaction in the “ Quo- 
niam” — but the intense supplication of the “ Qui 
tollis” (made as it were the prayer of countless 
multitudes, by the manner in which voices and 
chorus bear one another up, already adverted 
to,) the enormous climax on the words “cum 
sanctu spiritu,” made by the hardy use of the pedal 
bass, followed by the outbreak of ever-quicken- 
ing jubilation in the solo voices, heightened and 
enhanced till the very last chord of the first coda 
is reached — afford those sensations such as only 
belong to the Shakspeares and Michael Angelos 
of Art. Nearer to. the Holy of Holies, it is 
hardly possible for mortal poet to approach. 

In the third hymn or * Credo,” somewhat 
more of a clue is required, even before its coda 
“et vitam” is reached. The master’s inspira- 
tion is more broken—his recourse to some- 
what arbitrary artifices in reinforcement of 
picturesque expression is at once more obvious 
and more bewildering than in the earlier por- 
tions of the Mass. The text, it is true, is more 
difficult, in all that it comprehends, than that of 
any other part of the service; but Beethoven had 
found it tractable and susceptible of the noblest 
musical treatment in his Mass in C; and in his 
second attempt, I confess, he suffers, by what 
seems a strain to outdo himself. The ear is put 
into a state of unrest, by the very commence- 
ment of the movement. There the full opening 
chord of E flat (the “ Credo” being in B flat) 
deludes rather than directs it. From this it is 
difficult wholly to recover, and so frequent 
and abrupt are the changes of time, style, and 
design, that the occasional reiteration of the 
leading four notes of ejaculation, “ Credo!” in 
place of giving unity, may well pass unobserved 
on a first hearing. Yet, if I venture to think 
Beethoven inferior to Beethoven’s self’ in this 
cardinal movement, instinct alone (how much 
more subsequent examination and comparison) 
must assure the commonest listener that by noone 
save Beethoven could it have been written. ‘The 
phrase on the words “ Qui propter nos homines,” 
of itself substantiates the master’s presence by 
its largeness of outline, rich beauty, and deep 
feeling. There are, again, some of his own in- 
comparable touches of expression in the “ Et 
incarnatus,” especially that awful, shuddering 
modulation of terrible difficulty on the word 
“ Passus:” but his earlier “Credo” is hardly 
less mighty in idea, and essentially greater, be- 
cause more complete and simple, in its construc- 
tion. 

The “ Benedictus” is the last movement on 
which I shall offer a remark; since, after the 
commencement of the “ Agnus,” the “ Dona” 
escapes into regions so nearly bordering on the 
fantastic, that devotional feeling can with difli- 
culty sustain itself. In this, again, how different 
Beethoven’s earlier mass! But the “ Bene- 
dictus,” in form so florid, in structure so essen- 
tially simple, is another of those movements 
that posses themselves of the ear, not so much 
by the touches of genius which they contain, as 
by the tone of genius diffused throughout. Led, 
as the solo quartet there is, by a soprano voice of 
the highest pitch, the device by which every effect 
of painful acuteness is avoided, has always struck 
me as an example of that masterly daring which 
amounts to inspiration. This is the introduc- 
tion in the score of a violin obligato — whose 
clearer and more poignant sounds temper by 
contrast the clear and almost shrill passages 
which the principal female voice has to execute 
and to sustain. By this expedient, again, has 
been gained one of those effects of extension 
which it seems to have been Beethoven’s instinct, 
it not settled purpose, to keep throughout this 
Mass — perhaps, however, not without a certain 








approach to that secularity of which there is 
neither tinge nor trace in the preceding divisions 
of the composition. 

I have offered a few notes on this remarkable 
work (I repeat,) from believing that it is less 
understood than most of its master’s composi- 
tions, because of the inevitable rarity of its be- 
ing performed; and that this, more than any ex- 
tra abstruseness and eutanglement which it con- 
tains, has led thoughtful persons to regard it as 
fuller of crudity, enigma and difficulty than the 
choral movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. A mass, again, always loses terribly by 
being performed as concert-music. At Bonn 
the solos were toiled through by a quartet of 
painstaking but ineffective vocalists. Nor was 
Dr. Spohr altogether the conductor to make the 
most of his materials, in music so gigantic, so 
spirited, calling for so much force, accent, and 
decision. The execution was, nevertheless, fine, 
—finer possibly than will be ever got in Eng- 
land, owing to the peculiar qualities of German 
voices, whieh are generally higher than ours in 
compass. By this the altos lose sonority ; and, 
in truth, are for the most part somewhat woolly 
and wooden mezzi soprani — but the power gained 
for the trebles and tenors in musie forced to and 
kept on such extreme heights, is a counterbal- 
ance, under the circumstances, of the highest pos- 
sible value. 

Ere I leave the Bonn Festival, I must lastly 
commemorate as the most magnificent piece of 
pianoforte playing which [ever heard, Dr. Liszt’s 
delivery of the Concerto in Fé flat. It has been 
twice my good fortune to hear Mendelssohn 
delight himself (for it was a delight to him) by 
playing the master’s more wayward, delicate, 
and fascinating Concerto in G—these perform- 
ances marking two of my brightest musical hours ; 
but the work played at Bonn is the grander one, 
and the occasion was grander; and whereas its 
deliverer restrained himself within all the limits 
that the most sober classicist could have pre- 
scribed, he still rose to a loftiness,—in part 
ascrivable to the enflusiasm of time and place, 
in part referable to a nature chivalresque, proud, 
and poetical in no common degree, — which I 
have heard no other instrumentalist attain. The 
weakness and insufficiency of this instrument was, 
somehow, forgotten in the glory: of his execu- 
tion. The triumph in the mind of the execu- 
tant sustained the triumph in the idea of the 
composition without strain, without spasm ;— but 
with a breadth, and depth, and height, such as 
made the genius of the executant approach the 
genius of the inventor. That such approxima- 
tions do exist in music, though few and far 
between, I have long ceased to doubt. There 
are players, there are poets;—and as a poet, 
Liszt was possibly never so sublimely or genuinely 
inspired as in that performance, which remains 
a bright and precious thing in the midst of all the 
curiously particolored recollections of that Beet- 
hoven Festival at Bonn. The giver of the feast 
(for such Liszt was) made his mark there by 
his music no less than by his munificence. 


+ > 


Music in Florence. 

[We take the following from a series of sprightly 
letters from Florence, which have appeared during the 
summer in the Globe at Washington. } 


low the Italians love musie—Mme. Peruzzi 

(née Eustaphieve ).—Rossini.—A second Schu- 

bert (!)—The Pergola— Verdi's “ Trovatore”— 

Smaller Theatres—American Artists —Miss 

Hensler—Miss Julia Hill. 

FLoRENcE, July, 1854. 

I have never written to you of the opera 
houses and theatres which, though expensive for 
the rich or higher classes, are, by an admirable 
arrangement, always cheap for the poor, and may 
perhaps be considered as one of the safety-valves 
of this old city as well as of most continental 
towns ; for do you think honest mechanics or la- 
borers could habitually dine on bread and water, 
were their lives not occasionally enlivened by a 
feast of music, or hunger and proasty forgotten 
in the pleasant privilege of a tolerable opera and 





a superb ballet for five cents. The great operas 
of Rossini, Bellini, and Verdi, are as much sung 
and as highly appreciated and understood by the 
masses in Italy as “* Yankee Doodle” or “ Lucy 
Long” by the same class of Americans, and you 
become familiarized with all the beautiful cho- 
ruses, trios, and arias of these masters, from hear- 
ing them sung or whistled in the streets. Rubini 
in his best days dreaded less the critique of a 
London audience than that of a small Italian 
city. Wo to the unfortunate singer who makes 
a false note! they hiss him unmercifully; his 
voice may be worn or thin, or the execution of 
an ornamental passage badly given or entirely 
omitted, but a Florentine considers five cents too 
much, if forced to listen to false notes. I must 
confess, however, that so far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, amateur music is more 
successfully cultivated in the United States than 
in Italy; not that we possess as much genius or 
love for music as the Italians, but there is a go- 
ahead spirit with Americans which is never con- 
tented with mediocrity in anything. Amateur 
concerts for the poor are not unfrequent in Flo- 
rence. Ata morning concert for their relief the 
great star was Madame Peruzzi, who is a brilliant 
pianist, but she is the daughter of the Russian 
Consul at New York, and received her musical 
education in the United States. The other per- 
formers, both vocal and instrumental, were onl 
tolerable. Even the soirées of Madame Rossin, 
(wife of the great composer, who enjoys the dolce 
Jar niente in a beautiful apartment upon the Via 
Larga,) are not famed for their good music, and 
when any Signora or Signorina is bold enough to 
launch forth in arias of the “ Barber,” or the 
Semiramide, the great maéstro, I am_ told, has a 
habit of hastily retreating to the back drawing- 
room, (with a hand on either ear,) where he be- 
gins most vigorously to cut the cake and make 
the tea, an accomplishment in which he vainly 
imagines that he excels. Musical composition is, 
I believe, more cultivated and better understood 
by amateurs here than with us. The “ Ro- 
mances” of Poniatowski, the ‘Tuscan Embassador 
at Paris, are, I think, quite as beautiful as the 
melodies of Schubert, so much sung and so greatly 
admired in America, whilst the author himself 
has the reputation of being unrivaled as a tenor 
singer, possessing a voice but little, if at all, infe- 
rior to that of Mario. 

During the winter I frequently saw Rossini 
upon the sunny side of the Arno—a corpulent, 
comely, and well-dressed old gentleman, with his 
hands behind bim = always—and looking as if 
buried in thought. He is rich and childless; said 
to be fond of money, but kind to his numerous 
relations. His admirers cannot forgive him for 
ceasing to compose ; but surely he has not buried 
his talent. The “ Barber of Seville” will alone 
immortalize him. With all the innumerable 
operas of the day, this of the Barbiere is always 
the opera of the season at Paris, where, only last 
winter, all the prima donnas disputed for the 
honor of singing in it; and Alboni refused to 
sign her contract without the insertion of a clause 
giving her the privilege of appearing in it a cer- 
tain number of times. 

The Pergola is the grand opera house of Flo- 
rence, really a beautiful theatre; but on ac- 
count of the arrangement of the boxes, it presents, 
when crowded, a much less brilliant appearance 
than an American theatre filled with a well- 
dressed audience. The boxes—of which there 
are five tiers—are handsomely fitted up with 
arm-chairs, cushions, and mirrors; but all private. 
From each box you have only a foreground of 
some three or four persons, except with your op- 
posite neighbors, where, in addition to the fore- 
ground, you have a back scene of visitors passing 
in and out, refreshments being handed, flirtations, 
diamonds, fans, bouquets, and white gloves. The 
presentation of a new opera is always an event, 
and whether good or bad, attracts, for the first 
night, a crowded house. If it takes, the fame 
and fortune of the composer is made. The Ital- 
ians will listen to it, night after night, for even 
sixty nights in succession, with apparently in- 
<reased pleasure. The Trovatore is one of these 
favorite operas, and was given for the first time 
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at Florence in the autumn of 1853. The Grand 
Duke and all the Court attended in full dress; 
the boxes of the nobility upon the second tier 
were crowded, whilst the pit was filled to suffo- 
cation, and the orchestral corps tuned up horns 
and violins with unusual care. In the crowd of 
the pit, near our box, I recognized old Pappi 
V s, solfeggio master. He is very sallow, 
very fat, and carries his head upon his breast, as 
if lost in a musical trance, until roused by some 
touching passage, he, with hands clasped and 
eyes turned upwards, electrifies the children by 
going off into a little musical convulsion. There 
is nothing in that first chorus to bring on the con- 
vulsion ; the audience applaud moderately, whilst 
Pappi, without raising his head, groans out, “ sine 
bravo.” ‘The Albertini appears, and is received 
with a storm of applause. She gives her air. 
How beautiful the music! But, hark! how exqui- 
site that air of the Trovatore, who, behind the 
scenes, sings to an accompaniment of the harp. 
So still is the house, I can hear the whisper of that 
young English girl in the adjoining box. Thun- 
ders of applause follow. “Bis! bis! Bravissimi! 
bellissimi /” = Old Pappi, with hands clasped, and 
eyes turned to heaven, exclaims : “ Che bella mus- 
ica.” ‘The gipsy appears, and sings her story of 
wrongs and crime. Immense applause. But 
alas! the poor basso makes a false note. Hiss! 
hiss ! hiss! is heard from every part of the pit. He 
bears it manfully, and the pit is soon put in good 
humor by the beauty of the music and his really 
fine voice. We have come to the last act. The 
Trovatore from his prison window sings his last 
adieu to Leonora, who upon the stage sobs out her 
farewell in return. What musical sobs! What 
divine music! The Albertini was herself. My 
little English beauty—evidently from her innocent 
young face fresh from the nursery—sobs in sym- 
vathy. In the interest and beauty of the scene I 
Fad forgotten Pappi; but there he is; the convul- 
sion is upon him; he has risen from his seat, and 
shrieks out frantically: “bellissimo! bravissimo! 
Ah, Maéstro Verdi! Ché bella musica!” The 
house is in an uproar; hundreds of bouquets are 
thrown upon the stage ; such bouquets as one only 
sees in Florence. You are deafened with the 
cries of “ Bis / bis !’—encore, encore. That box 
of the Poniatowski rains flowers; mammoth bou- 
quets, all violets; others all heliotrope, or carna- 
tions, or camelias. The theatre is filled with their 
fragrance. But look—from the orchestra appears 
a crowning honor. A flour barrel is not a poet- 
ical association ; but I can giye you no better idea 
of the size of a bouquet of rarest exotics, handed 
up by two men. How gay it looks, with its 
streamers of costly ribbands! Again the shouts of 
“ Bravissimi” and “ bellissimi” are renewed.- I 
catch the enthusiasm, and break a beautiful fan in 
the effort to give it expression. ‘The curtain rises 
again. ‘There they all are—Trovatore, Leonora, 
and the gipsy—bowing, courtesying, and smiling, 
as if they had not five minutes before died to the 
admiration of the whole house, and looking as if 
quite ready to again, should the audience require 
it, which they do by continuing to ery, “ Bis! bis / 
bis!” In afew minutes we have them all upon 
the stage again. Albertini is exhausted, and sings 
indifferently; my little beauty in the next box 
laughs heartily, for she now realizes that it is only 
a scene, and I leave, having had quite music and 
excitement enough for one evening. 

But I must not forget that there are other thea- 
tres in Florence. There is the Teatro Nuovo, 
where the Italians delight themselves with the 
plays of their favorite Goldoni; and there are the 
small opera houses, (half paul entrance to the pit, ) 
where the best operas are given by third rate or 
broken down artists, followed by magnificent bal- 
lets. Then there is the Stentorella, where forest- 
iere, as well as Italians, go to laugh. And for 
three months in the year there is a French com- 
pany, generally well supported, for all classes of 
people upon the continent seem to understand and 
speak this language. After Lent there was an 
excellent company, with Mad’lle as star. 
On the evening of her benefit the play of La vie 
en Rose was given, the house was crowded with 
a brilliant audience, and conspicuous in one of the 
boxes, surrounded by beaux, was the beautiful 
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Lady X——. This Lady is the daughter of one 
of England’s great Earls, and is a perfect realiza- 
tion of one’s idea of a patrician beauty—but, alas ! 
only famous for her beauty and her gallantries. 
The play increases in interest, and all eyes are 
turned upon the stage, when a shriek from the box 
of Lady X , and the words “ C'est, c’est moi,” 
startle the whole house. Poor Lady X is car- 
ried out insensible. I suppose her memories were 
awakened, or may we not charitably suppose her 
conscience was touched by the incidents of the 
play. 

American artists have taken a high position in 
Italy. Whilst the studios of Powers, EpwINn 
Wuite and Hart, are visited by all strangers 
sojourning or passing through Florence, we are 
not unrepresented in music. There are two young 
girls here from Boston, who promise to take a high 
position as singers. Miss IfensLeR (who is only 
eighteen) took the second prize at the conservatory 
in Paris, and is engaged as prima donna, for fifteen 
months, by the manager of La Scala at Milan, 
where she makes her debut the first of December. 
She is studying, with Romani, the operas in which 
she is to make her first appearance before the 
Milanese. Should she have physical strength for 
the fatigues of the stage, I predict for her a bril- 
liant career. Her voice is one of wonderful pow- 
er and sweetness, her method excellent; and there 
is something so honest, truthful, and child-like 
about this young girl, that you are irresistibly im- 
pressed with the conviction that she will pass un- 
scathed through all the temptations of the stage. 
JutiA Hie is the favorite pupil of the great 
maéstro Romani, and so young that her voice is 
not fully developed, but she has an earnestness 
and abandon in singing, and she has notes that 
always recall to my recollection Crinelli. Her 
voice is highly sympathetic, and so fresh and 
youthful, that in listening to her one’s heart is 
touched. 
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THE BOBOLINK. 
From the (Cincinnati) Phonographic Magazine. 


A SEMI-PARODY : — BY THOMAS MILL. 
Bobolink, that in the meadow, 
Or beneath the orchard’s shadow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle, 
Joyous as my children’s prattle, 
Welcome to the North again. 
Welcome to my ear thy strain, 
Welcome to my eye the sight 
Of thy buff, thy black and white. 


Brighter plumes may greet the sun, 
Ry the banks of Amazon; 

Sweeter tones may weave the spell 
Of enchanting Philomel; 

But the tropic bird wonld fail, 

And the English nightingale, 

If we should compare their worth 
With thine endless gnshing mirth. 


When the ides of May are past, 
June and summer nearing fast, 
From the depths of blue above 
Comes the mighty breath of love ;— 
Calling out each bud and flower 
With resistless, viewless power,— 
Waking hope and fond desire, 
Kindling the erotic fire, 

Filling youth and maiden’s dreams 
With mysterious pleasing themes. 
Then amid the sunlight clear, 
Floating in the fragrant air, 

Thou dost fill each heart with pleasure, 
By thy glad, ecstatic measure. 


Single note so sweet and low, 
Like a full heart's overflow, 
Forms the prelude ;—but the strain 
Ne’er repeats that note again; 

For the wild and saucy song 
Leaps and skips the notes among, 
With such quick and merry play, 
Ne’er was madder, merrier lay. 


Gayest songster of the Spring! 
All thy notes before me bring 





Visions of some dream-built land 
Where, by constant zephyrs fanned, 

I might walk the live-long day, 
Embosomed in perpetual May. 

Nor care, nor fear thy bosom knows; 
For thee a tempest never blows; 

But, when our northern summer ’s o'er, 
By Delaware or Schuylkill’s shore 

The wild rice lifts its airy head, 

And royal feasts for thee are spread. 


And should the winter chase thee there, 
Thy tireless wings shall own no fear, 
But bear thee to some Southern coast, 
Far beyond all reach of frost. 


Bobolink, still let thy gladness 

Take from me all taint of sadness, 
Fill my soul with trust unshaken 

In that Being who has taken 

Care for every living thing, 

In Summer, Winter, Fall, and Spring. 


Wusic Abrowd. 








England. 

Liverroot.—The great three days’ festival, by which 
the new Grand Hall, called St. George’s, was inaugura- 
ted onthe 18th, 19th and 20th ult., is pronounced a failure, 
the audiences at the six morning and evening concerts 
ranging from 2,800 down to 450 persons, and making a 
total of 7,300. The inauguration proper, on Monday 
morning, consisted of the national anthem, with solo 
verses by Sims Reeves, Formes and Clara Novello, and 
the “ Messiah” given by a chorus of 300 and an orches- 
tra of 100 ; the principal singers, besides the above, be- 
ing Mmes. Castellan, Weiss, Lockey, Dolby, Viardot, 
&e., and Messrs. Lockey, Weiss, Gardoni and Beiletti. 
At the evening miscellaneous concerts, the hall was very 
empty. It looked magnificent lighted up. 

On Tuesday “ Elijah’? was performed, and again a 
miscellaneous concert in the evening. On Wednesday, 
the two first parts of the “ Creation” and the whole of 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment.” In the evening the musical 
proceedings terminated with “The People’s Concert,” 
at half-a-crown. The towns-people were “ wroth to a 
pitch ” with Clara Novello, Sims Reeves, Belletti, Gardo- 
ni and Formes, because they did not stay to sing at this 
concert, and extolled Viardot “to the ninth heavens” 
because she did sing. 

St. George's Hall is the joint result of two movements: 
one on the part of the directors of an old triennial musi- 
cal festival, to provide a hall especially for that festival; 
and the other on the part of the Mayor and Corporation 
of Liverpool, to provide better accommodations for the 
law courts. From a number of designs that of Mr. Hen- 
ry Lonsdale Elmes, a London architect, was accepted. 
The building was commenced in 1841. Mr. Elmes died 
before its completion and Mr. Cockerell was appointed 
to succeed him. This year witnessed the completion of 
an architectural work which has been pronounced one of 
the most imposing combinations of beautiful, massive, 
classic designs existing. Some extracts from a descrip- 
tion of it in The Stranger's Vade Mecum, or Liverpool De- 
scribed, will be of interest : 

The composition is a unity of several styles, the Corinthian 
order prevailing throughout. The northern aspect is semi- 
circular, the columns being eight in number, and attached. 
Viewing it from the north-east, a very striking effect is pro- 
duced by this projection, and the long row of pillars of the 
eastern facade. This is the longest aspect of the building, 
and is 140 yards ; the columns rising to the hight of 45 feet, 
each four-and-a-half feet in thickness. The central colonnade 
advances 25 feet, and extends 200 feet ; on either side the su- 
bordinate portion of the facade is extremely effective, and & 
striking contrast has been produced by the introduction of 
square pillars, and pediments for statuary on the screen which 
rises between them. Looking upon the building now from the 
south-east, another change presents itself, and it is the most 
comm»nding view which can be obtained. The eye takes in the 
whole range of columns in the eastern facade, and those of the 
southern entrance. The south front is a noble design and 
specimen of workmanship, and were it not that the ground 
sinks rapidly the effect would be complete. A terrace, how- 
ever, has been constructed, from which the portico and its 
stylobate (carried on to the eastern side) arise. The height 
from the ground-line to the pediment is 95 feet. In this por- 
tico, which recedes 24 feet, there is a double row of massive, 
lofty pillars, eight in front and four within ; and above these 
is a piece of emblematic sculpture, specially worthy of care 
inspection. 

The western side is different from any of the other three, 


yet similar in the style. Corresponding with the projecting 
facade at the opposite side we have a lofty screen, with square 
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Corinthian pillars, extending upwards. In this screen win- 
dows light up the numerous small apartments connected with 
the courts of law; and above, receding several yards, are the 
side windows, which throw light Into the interior. The work- 
manship within is massive, like that without, much of the 
carpentry being of oak, and all highly finished. Within we 
find many apartments, most of which are subordinated to the 
grand purposes of the hall—the courts of law. 

There are three entrances to this magnificent building, after 
passing the approaches. The chief one is by the southern 
portico, on each side of which a noble staircase leads to the re- 
cessed galleries of the great hall, and to the minor apartments, 
including the grand jury room. The northern entrance is 
through an apartment under the semicireular concert-room, in 
which is a flight of steps, and numerous pillars supporting the 
massive fabric above. This leads also to the central hall, and 
to the concert-room, but primarily to the Crown Court, situ- 
ated between the central hall and the public room above the 
entrance hall. The third entrance is from the eastern facade, 
opening directly into the corridor, which passes round the hall. 
Judging from the impression upon our own mind, we would 
recommend the stranger to view the central hall first from the 
galleries, then from the raised steps at the end opposite the 
organ. The effect is very fine ; and the Greco-Italian style, 
well carried out, with so much ornament, yet so chaste, im- 
presses the spectator with the grandeur of the building and 
the munificence of the Corporation. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the organ has shut off the distance which was 

iven to the building by the Civil Court. This hall measures 

67 feet by 77, and rises by an arched roof running along the 
hall to a great elevation, the height being 82 feet. Itis lighted 
by gallery windows in the west, and by windows near the roof, 
in arched recesses, at the ends. The breadth of the hall is in- 
creased to 100 feet by ten recesses, five on either side, 12 fest 
in depth, containing five rows of benches. The organ is 
placed at the north end, occupying the space between four of 
the lofty, beautifully polished red granite pillars which sup- 
port the roof, and nearly filling the entire breadth of the hall. 
The organ gallery projects inwards in a semicircle, and is sup- 
ported by six light red granite pillars. At the other end, 
and approached from the floor by a flight of steps, is a lofty 
door, between two grey granite pillars, leading to the Crown 
Court. There are six entrances to the ground floor of the 
hall, three on either side, from the long corridors. These are 
flanked with grey granite, on which are hung brass doors of 
remarkable workmanship. Thegxpense of these metallic doors 
is said to be about 2,000/.. The floor is sunk a little in the 
centre, which produces a fine effect, and when used as a ball 
room will contribute to the interests of the spectators. But 
then it will be boarded. 

The great hall is paved with tesselated tiles, manufactured 
by Minton. The design is beautiful. 

Looking upwards to the galleries, the balustrade is remark- 
ably striking. This is composed of black and variegated mar- 
ble, with serpentine slabs at intervals. Serpentine is likewise 
introduced upon the walls. The roof is supported upon 22 red 
granite pillars of large diameter. Rising above the capitals, 
and between the minor arches of the galleries, are 12 emble- 
matic sculptures in bas relief, white on pale blue—extremely 
beautiful and chaste. Within each of these ten galleries the 
work of the sculptor has further adorned the building, and the 
ceiling, which is arched, is one of the most splendid specimens 
of chaste decoration. The 15 shields, duly blazoned, and the 
gilded stars, are the most striking objects ; but one knows not 
whether most to admire the classic character of the designs 
about the ceiling, or the coloring of pale blue and white and 
delicate red with which the work is finished. In niches be- 
tween the pillars are twenty white marble plinths for statues. 

The lighting of the gorgeous hall is very sati-factory, and the 
designs of the burners are in keeping with their architecture. 
Before each of the ten recesses a gasalier depends from a design 
in the ceiling, representing the prow of aship. This projects 
the burners under the great arch, and produces little shadow, 
and, as the lights range with the capitals of the columns, the 
eye is not distressed with undue brilliancy. The burners are 
arranged in double circlets. 

The candelabras, or “ gasaliers,’”’ in brass and bronze, are of 
Grecian design, though elaborate, extremely light, and graceful. 
Of these there are 10, which emit a multitude of jets of gas, 
from five-pointed stars, with unprecedented brilliancy of effect. 
Every one of the candelabras, bearing 140 jets, gives a total of 
1,400—which is ample and splendid. Yet there is no oppres- 
sive heat, the hall being lofty and spacious, and the ventilation 
Satisfactory. 

The conce-t-room, at the north end of the building, is horse- 
shoe shaped, and elegantly fitted up, the boxes running round 
being very handsome. There is a spacious orchestral arrange- 
ment, but there is no organ. 


The impression of the acoustic qualities of this hall, 
as reported in the Musical World, seems not to have been 
very favorable. The five recesses on each side were 
found inimical to the musical effect of great masses of 
voices and instruments. The great Organ, built express- 
ly for the hall, possesses 108 stops and 8,000 pipes, and 
cost £8,000. Dr. Wesley was the designer, and Mr. Wil- 
lis the builder. 


The Norwicn FEstivat was concluded on Friday, 
15th ult , with Handel’s “ Messiah,” before an audience 
of 1,350 persons. The Mus. World says: 


All the principal singers, except Lablache, were em- 
ployed, and the general execution of Handel's master- 
piece, was as grand impressive and correct, as could 
pany have been desired. The only new feature was 

fadame Bosio's “ Rejoice greatly,” which was one 
among the numerous encores that prolonged the duration 
of the oratorio to such an unseasonable hour, and which, 
though surprisingly fluent and brilliant, did not come up 
to the expectations formed by her singing at the rehearsal, 
im consequence of the lady’s extreme nervousness. This 
was Madame Bosio’s first attempt at English sacred 
music. A more auspicious beginning could not have 
been desired. 


The band, (vocal and instrumental) consisted of 400 
performers, Mr. Benedict being conducter. The music 
consisted, besides the above, of: 





Tuesday morning. The National Anthem; Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater; the Ninety-first Psalm (for voices only) 
by Meyerbeer, (solos by Mme. Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Sims Reeves and Weiss); and selections from Guglielmi, 
Spohr, Stradella and Cherubini. Zvening. Handel's 
“ Acis and Galatea,’ preceded by miscellaneous selec- 
tions. 

Wednesday morning. Beethoven's Mass in C; Haydn's 
“ Creation.” —Evening. Selections from Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Cagnoni, Rossini, Hausmann, Donizetti, C. 
Festa, Flotow, Boieldieu, Lindsay Sloper, Purcell, We- 
ber and Spohr. (Variety with a vengeance!). 

Thursday morning. “ Elijah.”’—Evening. Part I. Men- 
delssohn’s “ Italian” Symphony; selections from Nico- 
lai, Sainton, Bellini, Verdi, Benedict, Blumenthal, Doni- 
zetti, Howard Glover, H. W. Weiss, and Meyerbeer. 
Part II. Selections from Mozart, viz: Overture to Zau- 
berflite; Air, L’ Addio, by Miss Dolby; Cavatina from 
“Don Juan,” Dalla sua pace (Reeves); Air from “ The 
Seraglio,” (Herr Reichardt); Non piu andrai (Lablache) ; 
Duet from “ Figaro,” Sull ’aria (Castellan and Novello); 
La ci darem (Castellan and Belletti); Deh vient (Mme. 
Novello); Batti, batti (Bosio); and the finale to the first 
act of “Don Juan.” 

For their services at this Festival, Clara Novello and 
Bosio were each paid £300, and Lablache, Gardoni and 
Belletti £150 each, making $5,250 for the five. 


Germany. 


ViFENna.—Spontini’s Ferdinand Cortez has been re- 
vived at the Imperial Opera House, after a lapse of two- 
and-twenty years. The reproduction of this opera exci- 
ted great curiosity, and the house was densely crowded, 
Herr Steger sustained the part of the Spanish general, 
but his performance was anything but first rate. Madlle. 
La Grua was the Amazili, and Herr Beck, Velasco. The 
orchestra was steady and effective, under the direction 
of Herr Eckert. The public were loud in their applause. 
The Imperial Privat-theater in dorf Josefstadt was opened 
on the 16th inst., under the direction of Herr J. Swobo- 
da, with Herr Meisl’s Schwarze Frau. 


Bertin.—Two small operas, Czar und Zimmermann 
and Johann von Paris, have been given at the Royal Op- 
era House, as stop-gaps, before the reappearance of 
Malle. Johanna Wagner, which takes place in a few days, 

The second quartet soirée of Herren Oertling, Reh- 
baum, Wendt and Birnbach, took place in Sommer’s 
Rooms. The programme was composed of Mozart’s 
quartet in D minor, Schubert’s quartet in A minor. and 
that in F major (Op. 18) by Beethoven. On the same 
evening, Herr Bock, the music-publisher, gave a concert 
in his saloons, for the purpose of introducing Miss Mar- 
tinac, a pupil of Mad. Dulcken, to a Berlin public. The 
young lady was very well received.—A performance un- 
der royal patronage, will shortly be given at the Imperial 
Opera House, for the benefit of the sufferers by the re- 
cent inundation in Silesia. —A concert of Sacred Music 
will, also, be given for the same object by the Kéniglich- 
er-Domchor, as well as a performance of Haydn’s Crea- 
tion in the Garnisonkirche. 


DreEspEN.—The manufacture of cheap musical in- 
struments forms an important branch of commerce in 
many places in Saxony. Two small towns, Neukir- 
chen and Klingenthal alone produce, every year, a total 
of 12610 violins at 44,500 thalers. They also make 2643 
dozen guitars, worth 32.80 thalers, 600 double-basses, 
worth 4,000 thalers, 3,000 violoncellos, worth 8,000 tha- 
lers, as well as strings to the amountof 60,000 thalers. 
Most of the instruments are sent abroad.— (Cor. London 
Musical World. 
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Musical Libraries. 

Of the literary and scientific culture and ap- 
preciation of a community, its libraries, public, 
corporate and private, are generally a good in- 
The thirst for knowledge calls for and will 
have these reservoirs. So the taste for Fine Arts 
creates picture and sculpture galleries. With 
the taste for Music it is somewhat different, inas- 
much as we seek our acquaintance with its mas- 
terpieces for the most part directly through the 
ear; concerts and public performances give a 
livelier, if a more evanescent pleasure than the 
written word in books and libraries; these to the 
dilettante public take the place of musical libra- 


dex. 





ries, as theatrical representations may have done 
with multitudes who could not read a poem. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible that many persons 
should love to hear Mozart and Beethoven, with- 
out wishing to know something about them, per- 
sonally, historically, and potentially, as they have 
influenced the progress of the Science and the 
Art. It is impossible that in a community of 
music-lovers there should not be many persons 
intellectually curious concerning music, who wish 
to read and be informed about it; who wish to 
comprehend it theoretically, historically, sstheti- 
cally ; to discriminate its schools and styles; and 
who therefore wish to have the treasures of its 
history collected in their midst, where they may 
turn to them, and find what each age has pro- 
duced, what music has been written, and what 
thoughts written about music. 

Boston is intellectually curious enough about 
all things which it loves, or at all appreciates, to 
feel the importance of good libraries of the trea- 
sures of a language so devoutly listened to here 
as the language of tones, or Music. What has 
been done towards the collection of such, by pri- 
vate or associated effort, is as yet but trifling 
compared with what may be done, and what it is 
quite time that we should be beginning, on a gen- 
erous and systematic policy, to do. Yet there have 
been some significant beginnings; and it will be 
well that these be known more generally than 
they are, so that any promising and convenient 
nucleus for future increase may more effectually 
invite attention from individuals who would, (if 
they knew how) dispose of their own little frag- 
mentary collections in a way to serve their ends 
more permanently as parts of a more and more 
complete whole. 

We copied a few weeks since from a Newport 
paper an account of the musical library collected 
by Mr. Albrecht, of the Germania Society, and 
by him presented to the Icarian Community at 
Nauvoo. It consisted of 478 works, in 665 vols. 
These, it should be observed, were books and 
periodicals relating to music, and not works of 
music, musical compositions. The same account 
furnished statistics of several other libraries, which 
require correction. It remarked truly enough, 
that, in the public libraries in this country, out of 
80,000 or 100,000 volumes, scarcely fifty related 
to music. Why should not, not only musical lit- 
erature, but music,—the recorded musical as well 
as verbal inspirations of all ages,—be treasured 
up and made accessible in all such intellectual 
repositories ? All reason to the contrary will 
surely vanish just so soon as society esteems music 
as it esteems literature. And we are tending 
rapidly in this community to that happy point. 
How is it in Italy, in France, in the English Uni- 
versities, above all in Germany? In the royal 
library at Berlin, if we remember rightly, the 
number of volumes and manuscripts pertaining to 
music alone is estimated at at least 50,000. 

Before leaving this topic, we may mention a 
hopeful symptom which presented itself to usa 
few days since at that excellent new institution, 
the Public Library of Boston. A volume of 
bond fide music (Rimbault’s collection of old 
English Services) was shown to us by one of the 
librarians, as a work just imported. By the large 
and admirable policy of that library, every citi- 
zen may call for books; and every book called 
for, and not belonging to the library, is imme- 
diately procured and added. As the first draft 
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for music has been so promptly honored, may we 
not indulge a hope that the Boston Public Library 
will one day become a valuable depository of 
music as well as of literature and science? We 
may add, too, that on the tables of its admirably 
furnished reading room, for periodicals, may al- 
ways be found the latest number of the Leipsic 
Neuve Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and other musical 
journals. 

The article referred to next alludes to two 
other private musical libraries in this country, 
that of Dr. La Roche, in Philadelphia, and that 
of Mr. Lowell Mason, both of which are stated to 
consist of only about 400 volumes. This we know 
to be entirely too low an estimate as it regards 
the latter. Mr. Mason’s collection of volumes of 
music, and of musical literature 
amounted to two or three thousands, before it re- 


or science, 
ceived the valuable accession of the German li- 
brary of Dr. Rink. 
nearer 4,000 than 400 volumes. 
writer, however, may have had in view books 


It probably now numbers 
The Newport 


about music only, and not musical compositions. 
Mr. Mason has always opened his collection very 
liberally to all who had the disposition or ability 
to profit by it; and now that he has removed to 
New York, it will doubtless become of great use 
in connection with the “ Normal Institute,” or sort 
of native Conservatory, which is growing up about 
him there. 

Finally, the library of the “ Harvard Musical 
Association” is named, and it is to this that we 
wish especially to draw attention. This associa- 
tion, as not all of our readers perhaps are aware, 
hails properly from the University at Cambridge, 
although its library is kept and many of its meet- 
ings held in Boston. It had its origin some 
twenty years ago in a social festival of actual and 
past members of a little College musical club; at 
which measures were taken for the repetition of 
such reunions every Commencement season, and 
an organization formed of graduates, and such 
other persons as they might elect, who were in- 
terested in music froma high intellectual and 
moral point of view, for the following among 
other purposes: (1) to lend the influence of gen- 
eral culture and refinement to the cause of Music 
in this country, which at that time it needed ; (2) 
to collect funds and prepare the way in course of 
time for a musical professorship at the University ; 
(3) to collect a musical library. 
from members and others, and by an annual ap- 


By donations 


propriation from the increasing funds of the asso- 
ciation, a very considerable nucleus of such a 
library is now collected, and has proved of great 
service, not only to the members, but to the musi- 
cal community about them, since all liberality in 
the use of books or music, compatible with safe- 
The New- 
port article states the number of works in this at 
between 300 and 400 volumes. 
we will only say, that the librarian has counted 
455 bound volumes (music and literature), not 
including the works of Mendelssohn, which num- 


keeping, has been always exercised. 


For the present, 


ber over one hundred (unbound), and a very 
large quantity of unbound music, pamphlets, 
catalogues, &c. This library is under the man- 
agement of a committee, who increase it system- 
atically, with a view to its exhibiting upon its 
shelves in time as complete as possible a History 
of the Art and Science and Literature of Music. 
Ot course, in such a programme there are im- 


mense gaps to be filled. Of course there is a 
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vast majority of empty categories ; but as, in the 
settlement of a new territory, one habitation 
draws around it others, so here the possession of 
really valuable editions of some composers’ works, 
render it worth while that the intervals between 
them should be equally well filled. Having by 
chance the works of Bach, of Handel, of Mozart, 
of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn, of Marcello, of 
Rossini, &e., &e., it becomes desirable that Pales- 
trina, and all the others, old and modern, should 
be joined to them, to make the line complete. 
So too, having nearly all of the musical literature 
that exists in English, it becomes absurd that 
there should not be also German, French, Italian 
books on the same subjects. The whole musical 
community is interested in the building up of 
such a complete library. It is enough that it 
should exist among us; the most wide and liberal 
uses of it can be easily enough regulated. 

We wish to suggest, therefore, this. Hundreds 
of musical or music-loving individuals collect, for 
their own taste or curiosity, more or less of music 
and of works relating to it. Many die, leaving 
quite valuable accumulations to be scattered and 
become comparatively worthless. If we know 
that such a nucleus for a permanent library exists, 
how can we so well continue to serve the, Art 
we love beyond our own little span of life, as 


by bequeathing our collections to the library of * 


the Harvard Musical Association? It is in the 


nature of things that such a centre, once well 
known, shall attract contributions to it from all 
quarters, upon the principle of like seeks like, 
similia similibus. 


_— >) - 


Pedals.—A Hint to Young Pianists. 


Mr. Eprror :—In Oliver's Musical Text Book,” 
recently published in Boston, by Mr. Ditson, (who, 
by the way, in reprinting Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
has done what no other man this side of the wa- 
ter would dare to do,) I find the following : 


Question. As in the connected touch it is neces- 
sary to sustain each tone until the next is produced, 
how is this done when the keys are farther apart 
than the hand can reach ? 

Answer. By means of the extension pedal, 
which must be pressed by the foot in order that the 
tone be extended until the next key is struck. Its 
use is indicated thus:—ped., or by the sign @, and 
afterwards a star to show that the pressure upon 
it must cease. 

Ques. Is the pedal ever to be held down after 
the desired connection is made ? 

-ins. Sometimes, though great caution should 
be observed never to connect tones that do not har- 
monize, or as to continue any tones so long as to pro- 
duce confasion, which must arise trom the sympa- 
thetic vibration of other strings. 

Note.—The extension pedal is by some errone- 
ously called the loud pedal. It is however evident 
to every intelligent mind, that the pressing of the 
pedal has nothing to do with a legitimate increase 
of any single tone in the piano ; but by raising the 
dampers it not only permits the continued vibra- 
tion of the strings which have been struck, but 
causes all the others to vibrate in sympathy, thus 
producing a confusion of sounds, which to the un- 
taught ear probably seems ‘‘ making it louder.” 
Its use is often resorted to “by unskilful players 
by way of a cloak to an impure and indistinct 
method of playing.” The harp pedal, which is in- 
tended to take the place in the square piano of the 
mono-chord or one-stringed pedal in the grand, is 
little used by good pianists, as it effects the quality 
of tone as much as the degree, and its use tends 
by pressure upon the strings to put the instrument 
out of tune. [tis rarely indicated to be used, as it 
has no connection with a correct manner of play- 
ing. Handel says, ‘“‘a truly good pianist has no 
occasion for the use of pedals to assist him in the 
production of power or expression.” 


Not only is this endorsed by Hummel, but by Czer- 
ny, Miiller and others, and there is no doubt, I 
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suppose, of its correctness. Why then, in the name 
of pianoforte strings, and everything else that has 
musical sensibility, do professional pianists, to say 
nothing of a thousand young ladies who do not as. 
pire to that repntation, keep their feet upon the 
pedal during the whole performance of a Piece, 
thereby crushing out the very life of it, killing en- 
tirely any variety in expression, which the author 
may have indicated in his composition by the va- 
rious terms and signs relating to touch, different 
degrees of loudness and softness, &c.? Allow me to 
commend the book mentioned to such, for it would 
benefit the community, if not themselves, if they 
would apply tbe instruction it contains to their 
own case, in this particular at least. 

Respectfully yours, 

Harrtrorp, Ct., Oct. 18, 1854. 


——>- 


M. W. H. 





(G>We have had several inquiries from distant subscribers 
about Chorley’s ‘‘ Modern German Music,”’ and asking us to 
send them copies of it by mail. We are sorry to say that the 
book only exists in a costly London edition, in two elegant 
12mo volumes, of some 500 pages each. But will not some one 
of our enterprising publishers take this hint, and reprint here 
a work which seems to be in such demand. What say you, 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields? 





New Music. 
(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 

Joun Fietp. Six Nocturnes for the Piano. 
No. 1, in E flat, pricé 25 cts.; 2, in C minor, 
25 cts.; 3, in A flat, 38 cts.; 4, in A, 38 cts.; 
5, in B flat, 25 cts.; 6, in F. 28 cts. 

For their own_intrinsic beauty, as well as for 
their historical interest as specimens of the com- 
positions of one famous in the musical world du- 
ring the times of Beethoven and Hummel, yet 
probably entirely unknown to American amateurs, 
we hail the republication of these celebrated Noc- 
turnes. They are said to have furnished the mod- 
els, or rather the first suggestion, to the Nocturnes 
of Chopin ; and though they were naturally eclip- 
sed by the greater originality and wealth of exqui- 
site ideas, by the deep poetic fervor and dreamy 
spirituality of the Pole, they belong to the genuine 
products of a true musical imagination. They are 
full of melody, gracefully and artistically accom- 
panied, and breathe a pensive, gentle spirit. They 
are easy of execution, compared with Chopin, and 
win upon one the more he plays them over. John 
Field was an Englishman, a pupil of Clementi, 
and ranks among the truly classical pianists and 
composers of his time. Of his artistic career upon 
the Continent an English biographer tells us: 

He accompanied bis master, in the year 1802, to Paris, 
where he delighted every one who heard him, playing 
some of the great fugues of Sebastian Bach with such 
precision and inimitable taste as to call forth from his 
Parisian audience the most enthusiastic applause. From 
Paris he proceeded to Vienna, where Clementi intended 
to place him under the instruction of Albrechtsberger, 
and to this Field seemed at first to assent with pleasure; 
but when the time arrived for Clementi to leave him, and 
set out for Russia, poor Field expressed so much regret 
at parting from his master, and so strong a desire to ac- 
company him, that Clementi took him on to Petersburg, 
in which city he lefthim with proper introductions. The 
following summer Clementi revisited Petersburg, and 
found Field in the full enjoyment of the highest reputa- 
tion, which he has ever since mantained in that capital, 
where he continued to reside till 1833, when-he revisited 
London and Paris, and made the tour of France and 
Italy, with great applause. Sickness detained him in 
Italy until 1835, when he again returned to Russia. He 
died January 11, 1837. 

Field composed many Concertos, Sonatas, Ron- 
dés, &c., for the piano. But his Nocturnes have 
been considered his best works. 





Cnorin. Op. 57. Berceuse for Piano. 

Verily the most exquisite and fairy-like of lulla- 
bies! A great favorite here last winter in the con- 
certs of Otto Dresel. In point of finger difficulties, 
florid variation of the theme, &c., it classes with 
the products of the modern virtuoso, age of 
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pianism ; but at the same time it is one of the 
most pure and delicate creations of genius. The 
difficulties are all secondary and subordinate to the 
inspiration which conceived the piece. The very 
mode of treatment, which in most cases is the 
most artificial and shallow, is here wonderfully 
suggestive and beautiful. Upon a fixed and mo- 
notonous bass, tilting in each bar continually be- 
tween the tonic and dominant seventh chord, the 
slumbrous melody hums. and varies itself with a 
marvellous subtlety and fineness of divisions. But 
they are not set variations ; it is not a set of Varia- 
tions ; but the stream of melody, as it flows along, 
continually breaks into finer and finer eddies and 
ripples, that gleam and sparkle sweetly in the 
moonlight. Asa mere exercise in the art of cu- 
riously varying and embellishing a melody, it is 
admirable ; but you forget all that in the perfect. 
ness of its poetic expression. This is no senseless 
mincing ol a theme into demisemiquavers, after 
the modern fashion, and as William Vincent Wal- 
lace has done recently in his fantasia on * Old 
Hundred”(!); but, when you listen to it from the 
hands of an artist, you feel that it is by a fine un- 
conscious spiritual instinct that the fingers so rap- 
idly and softly thrid their way through all these 
curious mazes of melodic ornament, chromatic 
passages in thirds, triplets in sixths, flashing appog- 
giaturas, and every sort of subtle finesse. 





oe Avoertisements. 





Pendelssahn Choral Society. 

A Special Rehearsal with ORCHESTRA will take place in 
the MUSIC HALL, on Sunday Evening, Oct. 22, at precisely 
644 o’clock, preparatory to a public performance on Sunday 
Evening, Nov. 5th. Particulars hereafter 
M. N. BOYDEN, Secretary. 


Poston Ausical Fund Surirty. 


HE Government of this Society beg to announce its Seventh 

series of Concerts, commencing fabout the middle of No- 
vember, to be continued once a fortnight, as nearly as practi- 
cable. The series for the ensuing season will consist of right 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series is fixed at $3.50. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefully re- 
organized, and now numbers besides the members of the Musi- 
cal Fund Sooiety, many of the former members of the Germania 
Musical Society, and other resident musicians who have lately 
settled in Boston. The Government will endeavor to render 
these Concerts as far as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston public. 

GOVERNMENT.—C ©. Perkins, President ; C. F. Chickering, 
Vice President; L Rimbach, Serretary; B. A. Burditt, Treas- 
urer; HI. Fries, Librarian ; G. Fmdres, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
F. Friese, Associates —T. E. Chickering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, 8. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

icSubscription lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Music stores. L. RIMBACH, Secretary. 

Boston, Oct. 1854. 





CLASSICAL TRIO CONCERTS. 
HE subscribers propose to give FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solos, &e , for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 
CARL GARTNER, Viotrn. 
CARL HAUSE, Prano-Forte. 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL, Vriotoncetto. 


Oc 14 





CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, every fore- 
Oc 14 noon between 9 and 10. 





LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL 


Address Carl Girtner 


Will receive pupils on the Violoncello, 
Oc 14 as above. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Alendelssohu Quintette Club, 


AVE the honor of announcing to their friends and the 
public of Boston, that during this, their Sixth season, 
they will give a series of EIGHT CONCERTS, to take place at 
the Rooms of the Messrs. CHicKERING, Masonic Temple. 
Owing to the limited number of seats, the price of tickets for 
the Series will be Five Dollars. Single admissions, One Dollar. 
They will be assisted by the best resident Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the patronage 
of the public. The Concerts will, as usual, take place on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, once a fortnight. The first will be 
given about the middle of November. The Subscription Lists 
will be out in a few days. Oct 14 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
By MEYER & TRETBAR, Buffalo, N. Y. 


UNE NUIT SUR L’OCEAN, Nocturne, by A Gockel. 38 cts. 
HELENE, Grande Valse Brillante, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. 75c. 
CAPRICCIO, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. 75c. O21 38t 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. DE LAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 Hancock 
street. 021 2m 


MRS. JOSEPH HARRINGTON, JR., 
Announces to her friends and the public that she will give in- 
struction on the PIANO, and in Italian and Ballad SINGING. 
at her residence, Norfolk House, Roxbury, or at the 
residence of pupils. 





REFERENCES. 
Rey. Dr. Putnam, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. Adolph 
Baumbach, William Whiting, Esq., Mr. Charles Hickling, Dr. 
Il. Bartlett, Roxbury. Oc 14 1m 


SPECIAL CARD. 
TO MUSIC DEALERS AND TEACHERS. 

The undersigned publishes upwards of three hundred Musi- 
cal Works, comprising Instruction Books, Primers, Catechisms, 
Studies, Exercises and collections of Musie for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, Ac- 
cordeon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, and all brass instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on Harmony and 
Thorough Bass. 

Among these are Bertini’s complete and abridged Piano 
Method, ITunten’s do. A.E. Miiller’s do. revised by Julius Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
Professors of Music. Schneider’s Organ School, Lablache’s Me- 
thod for the Voice, Carulli, Curtis’s and Carcassi’s Guitar, Rom- 
berg’s V ioloncello, Spohr’s Violin, Wragg and Berbiguier’s 
Flute, W eber’s Musical composition, popular Melodies for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moore’s Irish Melodies. All the popu- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Masses. 

In addition to these books, 0. D., also publishes over twelve 
thousand different pieces of Sheet Music, embracing every pos- 
sible variety, to which new music is being added daily. 

Unusually advantageous facilities enable the proprietor to 
furnish the works of other publishers at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dealers and Teachers is respectfully solicit- 
ae oivenams to be ey by them in trade ro this 

men al es and trade lists forwarded by mail 
on application. rom . 
OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington st. Boston. 





MR. GUSTAV KREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leave toinform the public that he is prepared to give 
in&truction on the 
FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

((> Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attention. Oc 14 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 
ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 
to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo concerR- 
TANTE, Sotos, &c. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 3m 








MISS FANNY FRAZER, 
Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October Ist. Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
* Pavition,’’ Tremont Street. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 23 Temple Place. 
E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 
Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 


This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &e. Commencing with FIRST PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ELE- 
MENTs Of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wess & Co, No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 3, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 


Sept 16 





Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

Lowe. Mason, Geo. J. WEBB, F. F. Mutter, 
Geo. F. Root, B. F, Baker. 
Sept 30 tf 





IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 
struction of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHICKERING, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
For the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
classes from 4 to 5. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Signor Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Sept 9 





Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she is to commence morning 
and afternoon classes for the 
INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 
(G>Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These classes are on the same principle as those established 
with such great suecess in the Conservatories of Germany, 
France, and England. 

For classes or private lessons apply at 55 Hancock street, or 

4 0 21 3m 


at Messrs. Chickering’s. 





MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


ARL ZERRAHN, of the late Germania Musical So- 

' ciety, begs leave to acquaint his friends and the musical 
publie of Boston, that he will in future devote his attention to 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, and 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Carl Zerrahn would also inform those amateurs who are 
sufficiently advanced in classical music, that he has a number 
of the finest Sonatas, of the great masters, expressly composed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform with 
those desiring to perfect themselves in this class of beautiful 
and instructive music. 

Carl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Winthrop House, or 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed & Co., E. 1. Wade, and N. 
Richardson. Sept 16 8t 





ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 tf 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addres:ed at the 
Wintarop House. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 








F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
Sept 16 3m 





INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 


IGNOR C. CHIANEI respectfully informs the public 
that he is now prepared to give lessous to single pupils, or 
if desirable, to two, three, and four pupils together, of either 
sex, for the purpose of singing Duettos, Terzettos and Quar- 
tettos. Application may be made by letter at No. 47 Hancock 
street, and at Richardson’s Musical Exchange ; or, on and after 
the 16th inst., Sig. Chianei may be seen at Sig. Papanti’s, No. 
21 Tremont Row, every day [except Wednesday and Saturday ] 
from 1 to 2 o’clock, P. M., where he gives lessons. O7 tf 





INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 


N R. LUIGI MONTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, will give private lessons in the city. 


Address at the Winthrop House. Oct7 3m 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


k= constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
\. IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(G> A Catalogue is in preparation. Aug26 





Mr. THOMAS RYAN 


Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has return- 

ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 

on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 

THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 

dence, > 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson’s music store. 
Sept 





WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 





Instruction on the Piano-forte and in Singing. 


i R. ADOLPH KIELBLOCK respectfully gives notice to his 

pupils and the public that he has returned to the city, 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, and 
may be addressed at his residence, 30 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 
& Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 


RerereNces.—Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
John Bigelow, ‘“ 42 Blossom St. ‘“ 


Oliver Ditson, ss « 
George P. Reed, “ - 
N. Richardson, “ « 


Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 
Rev. John Weiss, ie 
Joseph Ricketson, Esq. “ 

Sept 30 
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DWIGHT’S 


JOURNAL OF 


MUSIC. 





NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 


MOORE’S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—or— 


MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
80 indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 


phies of upwards of 
4000 MUSICIANS! 
Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 
A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSTICAT TERMS, 
With full definitions. A Complete History of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the earliest times to the present.....A full description of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 


With the dates of their invention, and their Scales. Treatises 


on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &e. 
A Book intended to cover the whole 
of Musical Science. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 


July 29 


IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
bt Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHORAL CLAssEs, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. AuausTo BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

REFERENCES. 
Rev. Sam’! K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John 8, Dwight, Esq. 
Sept 9 


“MR. J. C. Dz. PARKER, 


i EGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

Rererences—R. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, _ 
Sept 23 


E. R. 2. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING, 
Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 

May 20. 


i ce SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 


iets Geo. J. Wess, Esq. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E TELTOW, Agent. 
lil4tf 30 Fayette Street.” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPius, 
TREMONT STREET, 
B wi S bd ° ~_ tf 
> Edward i. “Balch, 


Apr wi 





NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
IMPORTER, PUBLISHER & DEALER 


coeelNecee 


PHoreign —& American PAusic, 


| Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, &c. 


Also, Publisher of the celebrated 

‘Modern School for the Piano-Forte,’ 
AND 
‘Elements of Musie at Sight.’ 
New Music 
PUBLISHED DAILY, AT THE 
SICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUS 


{> All my publications can be obtained at Wholesale and 
Retail of J. F. PETRI, my Agent for Baltimore and vicinity. 


GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PLIANO-F'ORTES. 


WARZBROOWS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Sept 2 


AL 


W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 
INSTRUCTION ON VLHE PIANO~PORTE, 
On or before October Ist. 


Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Kichardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 


THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 250 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through whic h Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale.’ Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at * lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 

om ‘D. CO nN TON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 


No. 13 weapons Row, Boston. 


A. 





*,* Wedding and Visiting Car Conds Engraved and Printed. 


- ME YE R & TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Y¥mporters of Foreign Music and Publishers, 
emp Q t 0 


Keep a large and well selected stock ef both Foreign and 
American Music. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal publishing houses in Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 


MUSIC-DEALERS WITH FOREIGN MUSIC, 


on as favorable terms as any other house in the United States. 

(CG Sole Agents in the United States for the well known 
publishing house of G. M. MEYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
discount,) whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTURES arranged for the Piano-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the favorite works of FESCA, LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
&c., a complete edition of BEETHOVEN'S works for Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUORS, SINFONIES, 
&c., arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last compositions 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HENRY CRAMER, &c. 

Catalogues of G. M. Meyer's publications forwarded ‘gratis 
to any part of the United States, if desired, by 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Augl2 8m 304 Main St. Buffalo. 


_ Urtter-Press, * fAusic and Job Printing-OMer, 








TAYLOR'S PIANO FORTE FOR BEGINNERS, 








IRST STEPS TO THE PIANO — ant an Ele 
mentary C for EORGE Q, 
TAYLOR, ier of the Piano Forte, fe, and Violin, 
Price 75 vents. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale by 
¥. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 








HEWsS’ 





NHE MANUFACTURER isin p ion of n teati- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors, Yep 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending 

in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateursof 


Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. ‘ 


GEO. HEWS, 865 Washington St., Boston. 





PATENT. 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE, 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUPACTURER AND DEALER I’ 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston, 


i 
. 
» | 
t 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LER | 





— 


MANUEL PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Biock, corner of Washington 

ts. 


and Summer Stree 
References. 


Messrs. CutcKeRriNna, J. P. Jewett, Ged? Puncnarn, Boston, 


Messrs. GeorGe Peasopy, B. H. Sitssez, Salem. 





CaRL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches — 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the m 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 283 Washington St. or G, 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
RererRences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E, Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


PRINCE & C0.’S MELODEONS, 


F every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, — 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. 


Feb. 18. 





rinsed 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better { 


than those of any other make, they have accepted the 
and keep for sule only those manufactured by Prince & Uo, 
G. P. REED & Co. 
18 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 


sini 2 Sole Agents for "Prince § Co.’s Melodeons, 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, A % i 
Nortolk House, Koxbury. 








H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist and Teacher of Music, 
MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


Terms $30.—Address care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash — 
ington St. be 9 tf 


Ga. A. SCHMITT, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON’S, 115 Washington Sty 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON’S, 282 Washington St. 








G. ANDRE & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT; 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


R. GARBETT, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
Informs his friends and the public, that, having returned from 
Europe, he is prepared to give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso ; also in Compe 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
Music arranged and transposed to order. 

(> Residence, No. 36 Shawmut Avenue, Sept 23 Sm 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, - 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


July 1 








R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, && 


J. TRENKLE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
ata POPC GN Nea 





Ares 





No. 21 ‘Stbool St——— __Aa 
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